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So ended the twelve years' war. The contest had been unequal, but the failure of the Irish to%regain their independence was due not so much to the greater strength and wealth of England, as to their own divisions. As a contemporary Irish poet wrote:
" The Gael are being wasted, deeply wounded, Subjugated, slain, extirpated, By plague, by famine, by war, by persecution. It was God's justice not to free them, They went not together hand in hand."
Ireland was devastated from end to end, and a third of its population had perished during the struggle. Plague and famine, said an English officer, had swept away whole counties, and in some places " a man might travel twenty or thirty miles, and not see a living creature, either man, or beast, or bird." u As for the poor commons," said another, " the sun never shined upon a nation so completely miserable."
It was not very difficult for Cromwell and the English Republic to subdue a divided nation, but the task which lay before them now was less easy. It remained to effect a settlement which would secure order, restore prosperity, prevent future rebellions, and extinguish the feuds of race and creed. In the last years of the Republic and during the Protectorate, first under Lord-Deputy Fleet-wood and then under Henry Cromwell, this reorganisation of Irish government and society was carried out. The main lines of the Cromwellian settlement of Ireland had been determined by the Long